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(Cover Illustration) 


The cover illustration by Amelia Franz, a staff 
member of Mental Hygiene, is from the program "The 
Health Follies of 1922: An Ill-Health Revue." It was 
included in the Frankwood E. Williams papers which 
were a gift of Emily L. Martin. They both appeared 
in a skit entitled "A Group of Irresponsibles Present 
Mental Hygiene: The Great Balancer," with Dr. Williams 
as Dr. Simplex. In other acts we find a youthful Dr. 
I. A. Galdston playing a striker, and Dr. Ira S. Wile 
as Dr. Cheerio Gloom. It sounds as if it was a lively 
production! 


| We begin this Annual Report by noting the 100th 
anniversary of the assassination of President James 
A. Garfield. President Garfield was shot in the 
back on July 2, 1801. There was some hope that he 
would recover, but a growing infection led to his 
death on the 19th of September. His death was accom- 
panied by a great outpouring of emotion from his 
supporters throughout the country. His assassin, 
Charles J. Guiteau, was a man nearly forty years 
Old who had spent his childhood years in Illinois. 





Guiteau lost his mother at the age of seven. When 
he was twelve he was sent to live with relatives 
after his father had remarried. During this period 


his father had become active in the movement for 
Utopian communalism led by John H. Noyes of Oneida, 
New York. Guiteau also became interested in this 
movement and joined the community at Oneida and lived 
there during the Civil War. He left the community 
when he was twenty-five to study law in Chicago and 
Soon married a sixteen-year old girl who divorced 
him a half dozen years later. His career was a 
checkered one thereafter. For a time, he was a 
collection lawyer until the New York Herald exposed 
his techniques and destroyed that career; he then 
directed his attentions towards journalism and 
preaching. He helped to prepare a pamphlet support- 
ing President Grant's attempt to obtain a third 
term in the White House. When Grant was not nomi- 
nated by the Republican Convention, Guiteau con- 
tinued to be active because Garfield's vice presi- 
dential nominee, Chester Arthur, had the backing 

of the Grant wing. He visited their campaign head- 
quarters often and gave at least one speech on 
their behalf. When Garfield was elected, Guiteau 
went to Washington and asked for the position of 
ambassador to Paris. Apparently, he was given a 
bureaucratic run-a-round which contributed to the 
formation of his decision that the President had 

to be eliminated. He referred to it later as ". . 

a sad necessity, but it will unite the Republican 
Party and save the republic." He stalked the Presi- 
dent throughout most of the month of June before 
finding his opportunity the following month. 


There was no question but that Guiteau had 
been the murderer, nor was there any doubt that he 
acted alone. His actions shocked the country. One 
of the guards at the federal prison where he was 
being held attempted to shoot him. Another day, 
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while traveling to his trial, a man on horseback 
shot at him at close range, but the bullet only 
grazed his arm; thereafter, the security apyen 
Guiteau was markedly increased. 


Guiteau's trial began on November 17, 1881, 
and lasted until well into the turn of the year 
ending on January 25. The trial was a spirited one. 
Guiteau was on the stand for almost a week and 
insisted on acting as one of his own lawyers dur- 
ing the entire trial. Guiteau's chief lawyer, his 
brother-in-law, tried to make the issue one of 
responsibility and attempted valiantly to combat 
the image of Guiteau as a morally infirm person. He 
pointed out that Guiteau was not known to smoke, to 
drink in bars, nor to swear. His personality seemed 
benign; nevertheless, there was the issue of whether 
or not his mental condition was so unstable that he 
could be considered insane and irresponsible. The 
question was raised whether his behavior was caused 
by a hereditary problem, or if it was a case of im- 
morality. The trial issue became more and more one 
which depended on a psychiatric diagnosis. In an 
attempt to evaluate the truth of the matter, twenty~- 
three doctors were called by the prosecution and 
thirteen by the defense. The defense tried to 
broaden the issue from the traditional right and 
wrong rule of the M'Naghten Law to include a new 
diagnosis introduced in England in 1835 by James 
Cowles Prichard, that of moral insanity 


In the United States, the famed medical juris- 
prudence expert, Isaac Ray, accepted the concept of 
moral insanity, but it was a subject of considerable 
controversy long before the Guiteau trial brought Le 
to the public's notice. Both the prosecution and 
defense produced expert witnesses to buttress their 


position. The main proponent of moral insanity 
testifying for the defense was the neurologist 
Edward C. Spitzka who was outspoken in his opinions. 
At the same time, he was backed by such moderates 

as Charles H. Nichols then superintendent of the 
Bloomingdale Asylum and formerly of the Government 
Hospital for the Insane in Washington (now St. 
Elizabeth's). The prosecution brought a parade of 
witnesses which included Allan McLane Hamilton, 

soon to become a leading expert of psychiatric juri- 
prudence. But the last witness called was probably 
the most important. He was John P. Gray, Chief of 
the Utica (N.Y.) State Hospital, and Editor of the 
American Journal of Insanity. Gray agreed that one 
should not confuse mere wickedness with illness; 
moral insanity did not exist. Moral insanity was 
already changing and disappearing as a concept, but 
the trial certainly added to its demise. 


During the past year the Friends contributed 
two books on the Guiteau story. One is a profusely 
illustrated volume entitled A Complete History of 
the Trial of Guiteau, Assassan of President Garfield, 
written and edited by H. G. and C. G. Hayes and pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1882. Its account of the 
trial is not as complete as the two-volume edition 
put out by the government, but it contains a great 
deal of interesting information including Guiteau's 
own autobiography and a statement by Mrs. Annie J. 
Dunmire, his former wife. She tells much about his 
mode of living and how he consistently cheated his 
clients, which certainly contributed to the feeling 
that here was an evil man. Apparently, Guiteau lived 
at numerous boarding houses with his wife, but would 
leave without paying his bills. He did not want to 
own his own home because he felt it would be too much 


trouble. When moving into a hotel or a boarding 
house, he always made it a point to get the best 
available accomodations possible, an indication of 
his constant tendency to live beyond his means and 
to borrow money wherever possible. 


The second item is a slim volume of ninety-six 
pages edited by Charles E. Grinnell, the editor of 
the American Law Review, and is called Points of 
Law for Lawyers and General Readers Suggested by 
Guiteau's Case (Boston, 1881). It includes articles 
on the problems of selecting jurors, questions of 
jurisdiction in Guiteau's case, the role of confes- 
Sions, and, of greatest interest to our readers, 
the use of insanity as a defense. 


INSANITY AS A DEFENCE. 


In the twenty-first year of the reign of Henry VII. the Year 
Book tells us that “A man was arraigned for the murder of a 
child, and it was found that at the time of the murder the felon 
was not of sane memory, by which it was determined that he 
shall go free, quod nota bene,” &c.! This is perhaps the oldest 
adjudication upon the question of the legal responsibility of an 
insane person; but it goes no further than his responsibility: it 
does not tell us anything of the tests by which the question of 
his insanity is to be determined, nor of the evidence which is to 
be required to establish it. It settles, however, the common-law 
rule, that a man is not to be legally punished for an act done by 
him while insane. 


What happened to Guiteau? His trial concluded 
in January 1882, the judge finishing his charge to 
the jury at 4:35; sixty-five minutes later they 
returned with their verdict, "Guilty as Indicated." 
The defense made several motions during the weeks 
that followed, but they were defeated on each 


occasion as waS a committee that met with President 
Arthur on June 22. Even an earnest plea by George 
M. Beard, the neurologist, at that point failed and 
the execution was carried out as planned on the 30th 
of June, 1882. We close this account by mentioning 
a conference held at St. Elizabeth's Hospital in 
the fall of 1981. After a presentation of a number 
of papers discussing problems in the Guiteau trial, 
the audience, consisting of mental health profes- 
sionals, voted him not guilty by the scant majority 
of 105 to 104 votes. It seems likely that the out- 
come of the trial would not have changed even if it 
were held 100 years later. 
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Guiteau was a patient in the sense that he was 
an object of diagnostic study, but he never became 
a therapeutic patient. We mention this because 
there are generally two classes of heroes in the 
history of psychiatry that do not get the attention 
they deserve, the patients themselves and the many 
booksellers who help our library and other libraries 
to grow in a healthy, useful fashion. We honor both 
this year by mentioning a catalog entitled "First 
Person Narratives by Compulsive Authors" issued by 
Roger Butterfield from his shop in Hartwick, New 
York. Sadly, Mr. Butterfield died suddenly before 
completing his compilation. He was well known for 
his writings in American history. Lyman Butterfield, 
who has done extensive studies on Benjamin Rush and 
John Adams, was his brother. (Unfortunately, the: 
scholarly community was to lose him in 1982.) This 
imaginative catalog contains a wide variety of auto- 
biographical accounts and includes a considerable 
number whose topics are of interest to psychiatry. We 
managed to obtain eight such accounts from the List. 
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Five of the items we obtained were about drug 
addiction of one kind’ or another, while three were 
about insanity. They are all colorful and rather 
eccentric accounts, the most colorful perhaps being 
Eleven Years A Drunkard or the Life of Thomas Doner, 
published in 1878 in Sycamore, Illinois. It isa 
pamphlet written for boys recounting Doner's struggle 
with alcohol since the age of thirteen and his asso- 
ciated problems of smoking and gambling. [In this 
poorly written but hyperbolic account, he tells 
about his adventures in the army at age fourteen 
and his later being fired from a job with the rail- 
road because of his alcoholism. His experiences 
include being nearly hung on one occasion, being 
stabbed in the back on another, and, finally, falling 
off a train and having both arms severed on the rails. 
The book includes illustrations which are both charm- 
ing as well as frightening, and contains a picture 
of the author writing his book with a pen held in 
his teeth. There is some question as to whether it 
is a factual account, but it does illustrate the 
character of temperance literature of the time. 


Mixed addiction is illustrated by Daniel F. 
McMartin's Thirty Years in Hell or the Confessions 
of a Drug Fiend published in the famous psychiatric 
mecca of Topeka, Kansas, in 1921. The author claims 
the book is factual and it appears to be. It is 
written in a slightly pretentious but educated style, 
and is quite informative about many things includ- 
ing the editions of De Quincey's Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater. McMartin was a self-confessed 
enfant terrible from the lower East side of New York 
who spent his adult life traveling around the country. 
After attending Cornell, he headed for Oklahoma in 
1889, the period of the great land rush. He was 
soon drinking to excess and in his account notes 
that the "Janes" in the local houses of vice sniff 


"coke and "snortins" and chew snuff. In an attempt 

to assist himself to overcome the effects of a hang- 
over, he took a shot of morphine on one occasion and 
thereafter became addicted to morphine. 


Looking about, I found myself in a huge cave, dark and 
noisome. Serpents hissed and glared at me from every side, and 
huge lizards and ugly shapes scrambled over the wet floor. In 
the far corner of the cave I saw piles of precious stones of 
wondrous value, that glanced and sparkled in the dim light. 
Despite the horrid shapes about me, I resolved to secure some at 
least of these precious gems. I began to walk toward them, but 
found that I could get no nearer—just as fast as I advanced, so 
fast did they seem to recede. At last, after what seemed a year’s 
weary journey, I suddenly found myself beside them, and, fall- 
ing on my knees, began to fill my pockets, bosom and even my 
hat. Then I tried to rise, but could not; the jewels weighed me 
down. Mortified and disappointed, I replaced them all but 
three, weeping bitterly. As I rose to my feet, it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that this was in no way real—only a morphine 
dream. And laughing, I said: ‘‘You fool, this is all nonsense; 
these are not jewels; they only exist in your imagination.’’ My 
real self arguing with my morphine self which I could see, tired, 
ragged and weeping, set me to laughing still harder, and then we 
laughed together—my two selves. 


A 1902 book by George Francis Train, My Life 
in Many States and in Foreign Lands is a different 
account. The author tells about his activities pro- 
moting shiplines and railroads in the United States, 
England, and Australia, and how he circled the world 
in eighty days before Jules Verne's novel was issued. 
He also recounts how he ran as an independent candi- 
date for the presidency in 1872. His fame warranted 
an entry in the Dictionary of American Biography, 
but at one point in his life he was judged insane 
by a New York City court. The accounts of his insanity 
are almost incidental to his life as a whole, while the 
others who wrote about their drug addiction show how 
it permeated their whole way of life. The patient 
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literature that we have reported on in the past 

has tended to be of the type concerned with treat- 
ment or mistreatment in hospitals. We remain 
indebted to Roger Butterfield for these additions 

to our library; their presense helps honor his memory. 
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In these days when ministers are not only offer- 
ing religious counseling, but are also practicing 
psychotherapy and being paid for their services by 
local insurance plans (therefore subject to malprac- 
tice suits) it may be useful to recall that religion 
and psychiatry have always had an overlapping con- 
cern with the human condition on earth. This is 
probably best known to psychiatrists through the 
current writings on the witchcraft epidemics that 
occurred from the Renaissance through the 17th 
Century; consequently, the earliest book purchased 
this year is important because it falls within this 
tradition, although it is not a book on witchcraft 
as such. Written by Richard Gilpin, its title is 


Daemonologia Sacra or, A Treatise of Satans Temptations 
(London, 1677). 


Gilpin (1625-1700) was an interesting and influ- 
ential personage who, like Cotton Mather, combined 
his religious activities with a medical practice. 

He attended Edinburgh University where he studied 
medicine initially, but received his masters degree 

in divinity. He was ordained a minister and through- 
out his life filled a number of parishes. He was 
known for his ability as an orator, a gift which he 
combined with a considerable capacity for organization 
and for peacemaking between warring factions in his 
flocks. His independence, however, was later to get 
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him into difficulty as he ignored some of the acts 
passed in the 1660s. At the time of the Restora- 
tion, he was considered one of the leading religious 
figures in the north of England, but refused an 
opportunity for considerable advancement at Carlisle. 
He retired to preaching in his own home for a time 
until he accepted a position in 1662 at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne where he remained for the rest of his life. 


Gilpin never lost his interest and involvement 
with medicine in spite of his successful career as 
a minister. In his early ministry, he combined 
medical along with spiritual advice for his parish- 
ioners. He continued this custom at Newcastle, but 
came to include people of "rank and quality." It 
occupied a significant portion of his time, so signi- 
ficant that he obtained his doctor of medicine degree 
at Leyden in 1676. That he was interested in psychia- 
tric topics could be seen from the fact that his doc- 
toral dissertation, which we lack, was on hysteria. 
It was the following year that his Daemonologia Sacra 
appeared. It was republished in Edinburgh in 1735 
and was reissued with a biography of the author by 
A. B. Grosart in 1867. His other pertinent publi- 
cation was a sermon, "The Comforts of Divine Love" 
published in 1700, which dealt with problems of death, 
loss and grief. 


The thesis of his Daemonologia Sacra is that 
man, in spite of his spectacular advantages in 
unraveling the "secrets of nature," still must turn 
his attentions to more weighty matters, those of God 
and man's own heart. The book is an attempt to further 
this endeavor. In many respects it is a history of 
the devil, his role in God's scheme of things and 
an expose of how Satan functions. This book becomes 
a valuable counterpart to many of the volumes we have 
on witchcraft because it takes the chain of causality 
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one step beyond the bewitched human beings of the 
time. It discusses how the devil functions, or, to 
move it from theological to our contemporary psycho- 
logical terminology, how man functions and what leads 
him to malfunction not only in terms of morality 

but also in terms of personal distress. 


Although this book is basically theological in 
orientation, the discussions contain many matters 
which are important to psychiatry today. The first 
two parts of the book are devoted to "collecting and 
methodizing the grand stratagems, and chief ways of 
delusion of the great Deceiver." The third part 
discusses how to combat these temptations, or, putt- 
ing it another way, the means of therapy. Different 
portions discuss topics such as witchcraft and. 
temptation, the role of the passions, lust, how 
reason can be perverted, how understanding can become 
deluded, and the role of the body and mind along 
with temperament in creating vulnerability. Among 
the numerous spiritual distresses that he mentions 
are "afrightment," which today would encompass 
anxieties and anxiety disorders; "afrightful scrupu- 
losity of conscience," which contains comments on 
obsessive and compulsive thoughts and behavior; and 
"spiritual sadness," which includes considerations 
of melancholy. This book, therefore, becomes a val- 
uable addition to our collections dealing with the 
understanding of 17th century psychology and psychiatry. 
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Among the books purchased from the funds of the 
Siegfried and Josephine Bieber Foundation last year 


was the extremely rare Observations of the Physician 
and Apothecary of Bethlem Hospital, upon the Evidence > 
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taken before the Committee of the Honorable House 
of Commons for regulating Madhouses (London, 1816). 
This 60-page pamphlet consists of two essays, one 
by Thomas Monro (1759-1833) the physician, and the 
other by John Haslam (1764-1844) the apothecary of 
the hospital. In it they both respond to charges 
that they had mismanaged the ancient and famous 
Bethlem Hospital, the Bedlam of popular terminology. 


The House of Commons, reacting to a background 
of interest in insanity due to the illness of George 
III (he had gone into his final phase in 1810), and 
the growing reform mentality of the time, were 
responding to alleged mistreatment of patients and 
mismanagement of institutions. Their committee 
began its investigations in May of 1815 into these 
matters, its desired achievement being the develop- 
ment of some form of governmental regulation. Their 
investigations led to a series of volumes of their 
reports in 1816 which the Diethelm Library is for- 
tunate to possess. They contain a great deal of 
contemporary information about hospital practices 
both worthwhile and reprehensible. 


As a result of the investigation, both Thomas 
Monro and John Haslam were relieved of their duties 
in May of 1816. It was a situation brought about 
by two of their patients, one playing a passive role 
and the other an active one. 


In 1814, William Norris had been found chained 
in his cell. It was concern about his treatment 
that helped precipitate the investigation. Norris 
was aman of fifty-five, American by birth, who had 
probably served in the British army. He had a his- 
tory of violence. He had stabbed a keeper and tried 
to kill another with a shovel. He had also bit off 
a fellow patient's finger. Haslam described him as 
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William Norris under restraint in Bedlam. 
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cunning and malevolent. Attempts to restrain him 
with manacles failed because his wrists were bigger 
than his hands and manacles could be slipped off. 

A special harness was devised to keep him restrained 
near or on his bed, a situation that had continued 
for at least ten years. 


As much as this shocked one of the examiners, 
it was another patient, John Tilley Matthews, who 
brought the issue to a head. Matthews apparently 
suffered from what we would call today paranoid schizo- 
phrenia. Haslam published his case in his Illustrations 
of Madness in 1810. In it is reported his delusional 
system about an "airloom" which affected him through 
electrical fluids. This first illustration of an 
influencing machine became much more common in the 
electrical twentieth century as a source of delusional 
content. Over a period of many years he had been sub- 
ject to legal controversy as to whether he really was 
insane and needed to be hospitalized. At the same 
time, he often acted like an automaton controlled by 
various agencies, including the emperor of the whole 
world. Although Haslam contributed to his own dis- 
missal when he answered the investigating committee 
with a certain amount of casualness and arrogance, 
there is some evidence that he was made a sacrificial 
figure in order to respond to the clamor that some- 
thing be done. Nonetheless, the investigation revealed 
examples of excesses and violations of human dignity 
and rights. 


Although Haslam lived for 28 more years and 
was able to publish several pamphlets and books, his 
career passed its peak with his dismissal and he died 
in relative poverty. Thomas Monro, in contrast, was 
part of the famous Monro dynasty at the Bethlem 
Hospital which lasted from 1728 to 1856. He had 
served at the Hospital for twenty-four years and had 
testified as part of the committee investigating the 
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illness of George III. Monro moved easily from 
Bethlem to a private madhouse owned by his family in 
Hackney in London where he continued to be active 
both in psychiatry and in water color painting. One 
of his art proteges, J. M. W. Turner, became famous. 


The copy of the book we obtained this year was 
a presentation from Monro to a J. R. Baker, probably 
John Baker, M.P. who was a member of the Board of 
Governors. A manuscript note on the vote for the 
Successor to Thomas Monro showed that his son, Edward 
Thomas Monro (1790-1856) was elected by a majority 
of only one vote. At his death, the Monro dynasty, 
the longest in psychiatry and second only in fame to 
the Tuke family, came to an end. 
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Once again we thank all the Friends listed at 
the end of the report for their support of our acqui- 
sitions program which was joined by the Siegfried and 
Josephine Bieber Foundation and the Margaret Ss. 
Millhauser Endowment Fund. Our Friends enabled us 
to add 156 volumes and 17 hospital annual reports 
to the Oskar Diethelm Historical Library. We wish 
we could report on many more of these books in greater 
detail. Publication dates range from 1677 to 1950, 
and besides English language books there were Italian, 
French, Portugese, German, and Latin imprints. There 
were 15 books on alcoholism, one on sleep, and one 
1889 Brazilian book on forensic psychiatry. Authors 
included Pavlov, Anna Freud, Adler, Jung, and Morton 
Prince (writing on the Psychology of the Kaiser). 

For those interested in psychobiography there is 

T. Ribot's study on Schopenhauer which came from the 
library of Herbert Spencer. Titles also are often 
fascinating like Goddard's Two Souls in One Bod 
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and Hoyer's Man Into Woman. It has been a good year. 
But for every book we purchased there was at least 
another book we had to pass up. There is much to do! 
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Archives of Psychiatry 


During this past year, the Friends had the 
opportunity to buy, for the Archives of Psychiatry, 
a set of ten letters of considerable interest. They 
were written between 1826 and 1838 by Dr. James 
McDonald (1803-1849) who was for a time the physician 
of the Bloomingdale Asylum, and then later ran two 
private psychiatric institutions in New York City. 
He began his study of medicine in 1821 under David 
Hosack, a friend and biographer of Benjamin Rush, 
and finally received his M.D. from Columbia University 
in 1825. It was at this point that he began what 
amounted to a twelve-year association with the 
Bloomingdale Asylum (as resident physician in May 
1825) except for a hiatus of nearly two years when 
in 1830 he went abroad. His first two letters talk 
about his loss of a friend who died from a febrile 
disease. His second letter, written in May 1826, 
contains the first mention of the Bloomingdale 
Asylum: "The beauties of Bloomingdale seem to mul- 
tiply every day of my residence here--indeed I think 
it the most charming spot I ever saw." He was 
accurate, of course, as it was located on the Hudson 
River at approximately 117th Street in what was then 
the country and contained forests, deer, and flowered 
fields. In August 1826, he wrote his brother, Allan, 
(to whom nine of the letters were addressed) that he 
might take charge of Bloomingdale. Obviously, it 
was his ambition to do so. Before there was a full 
time medical superintendent's position established at 
Bloomingdale, there was always a certain amount of 
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tension between the visiting physician and the keepers 
of the male and female wards as to who would have the 
authority to run the establishment. Apparently, he 

‘ worked out an arrangement with the Board of Governors 
of the New York Hospital specifying what his duties 
would be and including a trip to Europe. In the 
meantime, he wrote early in January of 1831, that 

a Dr. Dayley would take his place during his absence. 
He received final authorization from the Board early | 
in May and wrote his brother as follows, "The appoint- 
ment has been made without the least solicitation on 
my part. My views as to the reorganization of the 
house have not been disputed. I am to be absent one 
year, to have $2,000 to bear my expenses abroad, and 
a salary of $1,500 together with living and superior 
privileges upon my return---to have the entire manage- 
ment of the asylum." He departed in July 1831, and 
was back at the beginning of October in 1832; unfor- 
tunately, none of the letters include the period of 
his trip, but William Russell has given us an account 
of some of the highlights of his visit in Europe. To 
concentrate mainly on the psychiatric implications: 

He made the grand tour visiting Ireland, Scotland, 
England, France, Switzerland, and Italy. Washington 
Irving wrote him a letter introducing him to the staff 
at the Middlesex Lunatic Asylum. He met Walter Scott 
in Great Britain, and in Paris, James Fenimore Cooper 
and General Lafayette. He stayed longer in France 
than he expected because he found learning the French 
language a slow process. While there, he spent con- 
siderable time with Etienne Esquirol at the Charenton 
Hospital. On October 2, 1832, he wrote his brother 
that he just had arrived back from Liverpool after 

a voyage of thirty-seven days to the ". . . pure and 
refreshing air of the land of freedom." Apparently, 
his next five years at Bloomingdale were not unevent- 
ful. The conflict over authority continued to plague 
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him as he tried to introduce the newest psychiatric 
theories into hospital practices. He finally 
resigned in April 1837, but remained on for the 
summer to help out his successor, Dr. Benjamin Ogden. 
He continued as an attending at the New York Hos- 
pital from 1838 to 1842. In 1842, he supposedly 

was Offered the position of superintendent, later 
accepted by Amariah Brigham, at the New York State 
Lunatic Asylum which was opening in Utica, New York, 
but he refused. He had opened his own private 
lunatic asylum on Murray Hill in 1841, which con- 
sisted of two houses in the suburbs of New York City, 
but he transferred this establishment further into 
the country at Flushing in 1846. His Sanford Hall 
was considered one of the best private institutions 
in the country. In 1847, he was also appointed the 
visiting physician to the city asylum on Blackwell's 
Island (later Welfare Island), but died prematurely 
just two years later. James MacDonald could have 
been one of the founders in 1844 of what became known 
as the American Psychiatric Association, but he did 
not avail himself of the opportunity. He remains, 
therefore, relatively unknown; nevertheless, he 

made his mark as one of the earliest psychiatrists 
in the United States. 


The year, otherwise, saw further additions to 
the papers of the American College of Psychiatrists 
and the American Academy of Psychiatry and the Law. 
We look forward to the arrival of new collections in 
1982, and particularly the first portion of the Donald 
W. Winnicott papers. In addition, we are pleased to 
report that the David M. Levy papers have been cata- 
loged and are available for research. 
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History of Psychiatry Reference Library 


The Reference Library received its main support 
from the Department of Psychiatry and the income from 
the Frances S. Cartmell Fund, but it also received 
support from the Friends and from individual gifts. 
The Library continues to collect modern scholarly 
material needed for research into the origins and 
development of psychiatry. We continue to subscribe 
to about fifty journals and newsletters which report 
and survey modern literature and to purchase new books 
that appear each year pertinent to our interests. 
Last year 138 items were added to our holdings. 
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Other Gifts Received 


Mrs. Louise E. Glass has been a loyal supporter 
of our collections for a number of years occasioned 
by her breadth of interest in cultural matters and 
psychology. She is a Life Friend and in 1981 she 
established an endowment to be called the Louise E. 
Glass Fund, the income to be used to support the 
activities of the historical collections. It is 
through generous assistance from our Friends, like 
Mrs. Glass, that our vitality as a research facility 
continues to grow. Endowment funds provide a great 
opportunity for the foresightedness and generosity 
of donors to be brought to bear on a yearly basis 
for all the future. We hope her example will inspire 
others to follow. 
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During the past year, we also received from 
Dr. Hans Syz a gift of. 128 books, pamphlets and 
reprints which have not been included in our statis- 
tics reported above. They are of particular interest 
as they come from the library of Dr. Trigant Burrow. 
Dr. Burrow received his M.D. in 1899 and a Ph.D. 
in psychology in 1909. During this time, he studied 
abroad in Munich, Vienna and Zurich. Burrow met © 
Freud and Jung in New York on the advice of Adolf 
Meyer; thereafter, he decided to study with Jung. 
He developed an intererest in psychoanalysis, and 
after his return to the United States eventually 
began to practice:group analysis. The collection 
represents largely this time frame. Included are 
eight books by Freud from 1901 through 1912, and 
two by Carl Jung. Reprints represent extensively 
the works of Adolf Meyer, L. Pierce Clark, and A. 
A. Brill, and to a lesser extent, James J. Putnam, 
Morton Prince, and Isador Coriat. This gift well 
illustrates how Friends can help our collections 
grow; it is a welcome addition. 


We also wish to thank the following who made 
gifts of books last year: 


Dr. John Burnham 

Dr. & Mrs. Eric T. Carlson 
Dr. Ralph Crowley 

Dr. Lawrence Friedman 

Dr. Maurice Green 

Dr. Marc Hollender 

Dr. Richard N. Kohl 

Dr. Gerald Laufer 

Dr. Jacques M. Quen 
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Mr. Charles Whitlow of the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, continued to volunteer 
his cataloging skills during the first half of the 
year. He made a significant contribution to reducing 
our backlog. 
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Membership Information 


An enclosed card lists the various catagories 
of membership in the Friends of the Oskar Diethelm 
Historical Library beginning with an annual fee of 
$25. There are opportunities for longer term con- 
tributions which would be acknowledged on bookplates 
and inserted in volumes purchased through such gifts. 
An endowment fund can be established by a gift or 
bequest in a will of $5,000 or more to the Cornell 
University Medical College. Such funds provide a 
secure source of income and serve as a permanent 
memorial to the generosity of the donor. 


Corporate Friends 


Contributions in the following categories are 
suggested: Annual $500; Contributing $1,000; Sustain- 
ing $5,000; Patron $10,000. 
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MEMBERS OF THE FRIENDS - 1981 


ENDOWMENTS 


The Frances S. Cartmell Fund 
The Louis E. Glass Fund 
The Margaret S. Millhauser Fund 


FOUNDATION GRANTS 


Siegfried & Josephine Bieber 


HONORARY MEMBER 
Dr. Oskar Diethelm 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Mr. & Mrs. Charles H. Blatt 
Mrs. Dorothy V. Dalton 
Mrs. Louise E. Glass 
An Anonymous Friend 


PATRON MEMBERS 


Dr. GeMes..Bric T. Carlson 
Dr. Lawrence Friedman 
Dr. Robert E. Hardy 
Dr. John N. Loomis 
Dr. Doris B. Nagel 
Dr. Jacques M. Quen 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Barbara Fass Leavy 

Alan A. McLean 

Stephen Nordlicht 
Avodah K. Offit 

Edward E. Seelye 

& Mrs. Nathaniel Warner 


Robert Michels 
Bradford G. Murphey 
Peter I. Ostwald 
Robert J. Stoller 
Hans Syz 

Harold S. Wright 


Dr. 
Dr. 
Drs 
Drs 
Dr. 
Dz. 


& Mrs. William A. Frosch 
& Mrs. Fritz Fuchs 
Anthony R. Gabriel 
James G. Gibbs, Jr. 
Allan Gibofsky 

Roger B. Granet 

& Mrs. Ralph Grimes 
Rudolph A. Gross 
Francis J. Hamilton 

& Mrs. Thomas F. Henley 
Peter T. Janulis 

M. Dorothea Kerr 

Jerome Kroll 

Jay S. Kwawer 

Helen P. Langner 

& Mrs. Leslie Larson 

L. Gerald Laufer 


Anonymous II Dr. 
Dr. John E. Deitrick Dr. 
Mrs. Oskar Diethelm Dr. 
Dr. Eli Einbinder Dr. 
Dr. Frederick F. Flach Dr. 

Bh age 

CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 
Dr. Hannah S. Decker 
Mr. & Mrs. Birkett R. Elvidge 
Dr. John Gussen 
Dr. Bernard Landis 
Dr. William T. Lhamon 
ANNUAL MEMBERS 

Dr. John M. Astrachan Dr. 
Dr. Marie Krisiuk Azar Dr: 
Dr. Ralph D. Baker DF. 
Dr. Elaine Baruch OF. 
Dr. Alexander G. Bearn Dr. 
Mr. William T. Beaty, II Dr. 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert Berne Mr. 
Dr. Manfred Braun Dr. 
Dr. Edward M. Brown a 
Dr. A. Louise Brush 3 age 
Dr. Arthur C. Caer Dr. 
Dr. Remo R. Cerulli Dr. 
Dr. David Clayson Ors 
Dr. Jonathan O. Cole Dr. 
Dr. Ralph Crowley Dr. 
Dr. & Mrs. Norman Dain Mr. 
Dr. George E. Daniels Dr. 
Dr. Maria F. Fleetwood Mr. 


& Mrs. H. G. Lueck 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Dr. Lillian McGowan Mr. & Mrs. Leslie J. Schreyer 
Dr. Bernard Mathis Malloy Dr. W. C. M. Scott 

Dr. James F. Masterson Dr. Jeri A. Sechzer 

Dr. Jules Mendel Dr. Chas. A. Shamoian 

Dr. Anna J. Munster Dr. Anne M. Shuttleworth 
Dr. Edward L. Pinney, Jr. Dr. Barbara Sicherman 

Dr. Henry Pinsker: Dr. James H. Spencer, Jr. 
Dr. George H. Pollock Mr. Samuel L. Steinwurtzel 
Dr. Edwin R. Ranzenhofer Dr. Lisa Tallal 

Dr. Herbert S. Ripley Dr. David D. Thompson 

Dr. Barbara Ross Dr. Thornton A. Vandersall 
Dr. Dorothy Ross Ms. Lillian A. Wahrow 

Ms. Phyllis Rubinton Dr. James H. Wall 

Dr. Burtrum C. Schiele Dr. Peter G. Wilson 

Dr. Jesse Schomer Mrs. Harold G. Wolff 


Dr. J. M. Zucker 
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We regret to report the death on July 16, 1981, 
of a longstanding Life Friend Mrs. Dorothy V. Dalton 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan. Mrs. Dalton was an active 
supporter of the field of mental hygiene. 


We lost another Friend on March 25, 1981, when Dr. 
Joseph C. Hinsey died. Dr. Hinsey had a long and 
illustrious career at the New York Hospital-Cornell 
Medical Center. He was made Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Physiology in 1936, of Anatomy in 1939, 

Dean of the Medical College in 1941, and Director 
of the Center from 1953 until his retirement in 1966. 


xxx 


This report was prepared by Eric T. Carlson and 
Marilyn Kerr with the assistance of Jacques M. Quen, 
Phyllis Rubinton and Mary Mylenki. Marilyn Kerr 
designed the brochure. 


